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Mr, Russel's Description of Ispica. 


N quitting Modica we proceeded towards the’ valley of Isp'ca, 
through a country wholly covered’ with sfones ; and some 
small rain, or rather a species of heavy dew, baving fallen during the 
night, our journey over such unfrequented mountain tracks was, of 
course, rendered extremely difficult. Our mules, although the best 
animals for this kind of travelling,having frequently stumbled, it was 
deemed more prudent to alight and walk ; we, hawever, had not gone 
more than fifty paces, before we ourselves fell, which circumstance 
induced us to remount; being perfectly convinced that the feet of 
those animals were much safer jhan ourown. After having passed 
over some miles of this stony and deserted country, we approached 
the brink ofa deep and narrow valley, whose appearance was ds 
fruitful and luxuriant a3 the country through which we had ‘passe 
was wild and uncultivated. alts: 

After descending into this romantic valley by means of an ex- 
treinely steep path, we were highly gratified with that grand and 
magnificent, nay, almostAlpine scenery which presented itself on every 
side. We next entered the numerous chambers excavated in the 
rocks forming the sides ot this interesting and natural recess, and 
which were in many places from eight to ten stories in height: these 
subterraneous retreats were about twenty feet in length, eight in 
width, and seven in height. Opposite the door in most of them we 
observed « kind of niche, in which wasa ring chisled out of the 
natural stone, in all probability for the purpose of attaching a goat, 
or some other domestic animal; and near the entrance was 4 basin 
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likewise formed in the stonc, Immediately above the entrance was 2 
bevilled-opening through the external face or wall,apparently made for 
the introduction of light and air when these gloomy caves were closed; 
and in almost all the chambers we discovered a recess in one of the 
sides, about six feet long and four wide, which evidently served the 
ancient inhabitants of these gloomy grottos as their place of rest. 

In several of these cham bers were various rings in the walls, which 
appeared to have been made for the purpose of suspending different 
utensils; while in others were wide grooves worked in the stone to 
serve in lieu of shelves. We passed through upwards of three miles 
of this extraordinary valley, always--finding the same excavations 
in the same order, and under the same form: some, however, hada 
second chamber excavated behind the first, while in others we ob- 
served a round opening, by which a communication was preserved 
with the floor immediately above. In this opening were holes appa- 
rently made for the insertion of steps, in order more easily to ascend 
and descend irom one to the other. 

We also discovered many tombs excavated out of the natural 
stone, and in the interior of them were fragments of -bones almost in 
a state of petrefaction, as well as various pieces of vases composed of 
red coloured earth. 

The immense number of chambers existing in this valley, induce 
most persons to suppose that it had originally been inhabited by a 
numerous colony. History, indeed, informs us, that the Lestrigons 
and Sicanians wete the first inhabitants of Sicily: the Lestrigons 
have been described as men of gigantic stature, whose origin was 
utterly unknown; and the Sicannians as a colony originally from the 
southern Coast of Spain. We likewise learn from the same source, 
that they were unceasingly disputing the possession of the fertile and 
abundant plains of Lentini, and the country in the immediate vicinity 
of Etna : at length the Sicanians were obliged to yivld, and the Les- 
trigons chased them away towards the south. Ispica is situated 
precistly in this direction, when considered topegrephically with 
respect to Etna, and it was therefore in all probability to this valley 
that they retired. . 

The circumstance offinding many Sicilian peasants still inhabit- 
ing these rude excavations astunished us greatly : theif appearance 
seemed as wild and savage as ever their ancestors’ could have been ; 
they lived apparently inthe same manner, upon milk, fruit and ve- 
getables, the natural production of this fruitful spot. They kept 
their goats in the same situation, and aitached to the same rings; 
they rested in the same places, and seemed frightened atthe approach 
of travellers : in fact, the childeen could not have expressed more 
anxiety, or have been more alarmed, if wild beasts had entered their 
peacetul and retired abode, than they were in seeing strangers enter 

the chambers and examine this most extraordinary vailey. 

During our residence at Catania, we passed some evenings in 
conversazione with the Baron Recupero, who has devoted more than 

halfa century in making obsefvations upon Etna. This nobleman 
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has been for several years engaged in writing a history of this moun- 
tain, which is to form two quarto volumes ; the first is published and 
the second is expected speedily to, follow. 


ee 


Sharp Set ; or a Dinner Party at the West End of the 
Town. 


oe invitation card bore half past six as the hour of dinner ; and 
as I knew Lady M—to be very exact, I: arrived there before 
seven. Some of our ultra ‘ashionables, including Colonel —— of 
the Guards, came at speed about half past seven. The room was 
now full.’ Lady M— was evidently disturbed ; and there was still 
no appearance of dinner. oft ‘ 

. Just about this juncture, Lady M— gave Lady G—a_ hint, that 
she had lost eight guinea: points té her at whist’ the weck before, at 
Lady Newfangle’s card party. Her Ladyship much hurt and agi- 
tated fumbled out the eight sovereigns and gave them to Lady M— 
with an air of displeasure. “ I beg your Ladyship’s pardon,” ‘said 
Lady M—, “ but my recollection i3 so treacherous, and 1 have so 
many little debts of this kind owing to me, that Etvok this.liberty in 
order to have it off my memory, and I am convinced. that: it~ had 
slipped yours ; I am sure I should thank any one to remind me in 
the same way, as these trifles will escape notice.”| Lady G— flirted 
her fan, and nodded her head. in assent, smiling insincerely, or rather 
smiling dislike and stifled anger. Now the fact is, that Lady M—- 
never lets these things slip hef memory 5 no-one is keener at: play ; 
nor does she consider eight guineas as a trifle,‘ being ‘harder pressed 
for ready cash than any one whom-I know ; but-2'importe. 

fn a few minutes afterwards she rang the bell violently ; and, on 
her butlec’s entering the room, she said, in an angry tone, but.some- 
how not with an angry look.’ “ Pray does the cook recollect the 
hour, or is dinner put off till to morrow?” This caused a smile; 
*twas what she wished. * I’ go aad see my Lady,’ replied a -very 
old butler, who had lived with her Jate husband (for she is a widow 
for the second time ;) his air at the same time, denoting coolness and 
surprise, In five minutes afterwards, her ladyship left the room, 
“ I will lay my life that some accident has happened ; the turbot 
has either fallen to pieces, or they have broken something ; all, Lam 
sure,is not well; but [ willsee with my own eyes our disaster, and my 
kind friends will put up with whatever may remain, and accept of 
hearty welcome for splendid cheer.” Every one said, Yes; the 
Colonel observing, any thing before nine o’elock (it was now eighty) 
in preference to waiting longer. . 

Lady M— returned, “ Just as I said ; the scullion bas broken the 
turbot to pieces in taking it off the fire for the cuok, and the cook 
4A2 
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waiited to send for another, which is actually done ;—unless (bowing 
‘round) you are all so tired of waiting that you would prefer dining 
without fish, however barbarous! toremaining here until itis dressed.” 
All agreed to wait no longer,and we descended the staircase to dinner, 

Barring the want of fish, and the turtle soups being neither hot 
nor cold, the dinner,was very elegant, and passed off extremely well. 
She was not, however, very vtish in calling for champagne ;and, 
although there were five other kinds of wince, none of them were good 
in their quality. The Burgundy was vinegar! the claret was corked; 
‘the madeira was as hotas if it were mulled ; but her intentions were 
equally good, ‘and. we jattributed the, badness of the wine, to the 
‘neglect of the old butler. Two or three times she ordered him to 
change the wite. He saised, up his eye: brows as if, in surprise, 
and always Urdught the same quality. She talked highly of changing 
her wine merchant, which Lord Caustic (of whom more will be 
‘heard)earnestly reconimended. ° ; 

At length the ladies withdrew ; and as,they left the room, she 
beckoned young Scapegrace (a fashionable ruftian) to speak to her, 
which he did. All I heard of their conversation was, “ Certainly ; 
with a deal of pleasure ; don’t name it; I’ll send directly.” 

About midnight when we ascended to.cards, a table of quinze was 
proposed. Lady M. played deep ; but she lost every stake. She 
borrowed money of all around her, and must have been considerably 
out of pocket by the night. We parted about two, sans souper, and 
‘returned home, ‘all of opinion that the entertainment went off ra ther 
flat, although Lady M. affected good spirits, and did all in her power 
to‘make dscomfortable. == a 

‘The next day as I and my cousio were riding in the park, we met 
‘Lord Caustic, who thus began: “ I am afraid that poor Lady M. 
is going to the devil, My lawyer has five actions against her. Not 
a person yisits her, or dined at her house yesterday, to whom she is 
not in debt.” I interrupted him,begging him to except myself. “ So 
much the better, continued he, for she never pays. Dia you mark yes- 
terday her attack upon Lady G., for the eight sovereigns?” ‘ I did.’ 
** Well, | am certain that that sum paid fora part of our dinner; 
for as my chariot drove up, | heard an altercation betwixt a porter 
with a tray and her footman, and saw the tray, marked with Brunet’s 
naine, carried back. The eight'pieces, doubtless, recovered it ; and 
the soup, as you know, was almost cold. The fishmonger, I presume, 
had disappointed in trusting, otherwise she would have managed to 
getsome from the tavern; and the wine was. execrable, because 
ber wine merchant, not being settled with these five years, sends her 
the yefuse of his cellar. When she called your young friend out, it 
was to borrow a hamper of hisclaret. It came after a long pause, 
and very good it was4 but, previous to this, all ringing of bells was 
uuscless, and ber servants seem to serve comme par charite. It is all 
over with the good lady ; and 1 am sure that she cannot stand it for 
a week,” 

* I am very sorry for it” observed my cousin. “ Not at all” replied 
Lord Caustic. “ None should livein a stile above their income, nor 
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ask people to dinner, when they cannot keep up even appearances, A 
confounded fool ! she has but a thousand per annum of jointure, 
and she has been living at the rate of four for these five years past, in 
hopes of good luck at play, or ina more uncertain game, wedlock to 
wit.” Here he dropped his rein, took a pinch of snuff, brushed the 
romains Of it witha sitk handkerchief off his Arabian’s neck, and 
lodked at us with’a triumphant air, as if be thought -himself both 
witty and severe. 

“Did you not observe,” resumed he, “ how motley the plate was? 
half borrowed, and half her own ; and two of her servants are fellows 
out of place, and were evidently not at home in their attendance.” 
* I never,’ replied my coasin, looking grave and severe, make these 
trivial remarks, which I consider as below the dignity of aman; and 
when an entertainment is given with kindness and hospitality, and 
pariicularly by a lady, i pass over all its defeets.’” “ Pooh ! stuff!” 
coolly replied the Peer, “ Vastly benevolent, my good Sir; but 
quite wtramontain (here he teaned forward, and played with his horse’s 
ears.) I would put up with a bad dinner assoon as any man; but 
I cannot bear to see such presumption in people whe live wpon, their 
acquaintances. I dort know what the devil will vecome of her at{last.” 

Here I changed the subject; ford considered itas nothing short 
of base thus to expose a female by whom he had been treated to the 
very best of her ability only the day before. It is most’ tite that 
“ Fools make feasts for wise men to eat.” How often do we see self- 
devoted victims keeping open houses for their butchering acquaint- 
ances, who, after making a mere coffee-house of their hospitable 
roofs, are not content with devouring their profase entertainments, Wot 
barbarously and inhumanly revile the donor. 

Of this class is Lord Caustic. A complete pest to society, a 
mildew to reputation, a blight to fair fame ; his air is pestiferous, and 
there is no Sirocco wind worse. His prognostication, however, re- 
specting our hostess’s fate was but too true. Her credit is all oven; 
and the storm has burst uponher head. With the most uxorious 
inclinations, she seems destined to make the burthen of her song, 


* There’s nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo!” 


? 


I see her fine house shut up, with a ticket on it ‘ to let ;? andIam 
informed, that she escaped in an open boat to the coast of France, 
after pretending to make a trip to Brighton, close followed by the 
followers of the law, atid pitied by 


Tne Hermit ty Lonpon. 
[as 
ANECDOTE OF THE BENEVOLENT HOWARD. 
\ HEN this celebrated man visited Devonshire for the hist time, 


taking, as his usual custom was, a morning walk, a trivial 
distant object drew his attention, While pondering on the subject 
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before him, from a gentecl house near where he stood, issuéd a deep 
melancholy sigh, which instantly drew him still nearer to it. He had 
stopped here but a short time before he heard pronounced the follow- 
ing distressing words: “ Have patience, my litle fatherless and help- 
less offspring, the hand of God will shortly, I hope give us bread, 
and raise up a friend in this time of our need. Have ye not heard 
me read in holy writ how God fed Elijah by the brook Cherith,while 
famine spread over the whole earth. Have ye not heard your late 
deceased father speak of the children of Israel in the wilderness of 
Shur?) Then murmur not, my children, murmur not, I say, God is 
‘all sufficient, and ever ready to help the fatherless. and widow.” How- 
ard, was in a moment, all ear, all eye ; he saw, through the window, 
the mother and six young children; he threw up the sash with one 
hand, and with the other presented the distressed mother with his 
purse. “ Here,” said he, “* unhappy woman, accept of this, and 
the Lord give thee comfort.” What he gave (as related by the woman, 
who was a poor clergyman’s widow) amounted to twenty guineas. 
Her distress was occasioned by the non payment of a small income. 
This gift enabled her to keep a small school ana boarding house. 


‘ 


Mr. Salame’s Account of the Massacreof the Mamluks. 


Continued from Page 444. 


J gprprege ene Aly, being sure of the miserable and weak state 
of the Beys left in Upper Egypt, sent an expedition under the 
command of his eldest son, Ibrahim Pasha, to drive them out of the 
kingdom. He pursued them as far as Ibrim, tll they were compelled 
to take refuge in Dongolaand Nubia. 

Having thus succeeded in clearing the kingdom from the greatest 
part of them, he (Mohammed Aly) turned his attention to an atrocious 
plan to extirpate the rest, who had believed his sincerity, and were 
at his merey.— When his first expedition against the Wahhabies, in 
1811, was nearly ready, and the troops were encamped at Berkct 
El hadge, out of Cairo, he gave a public notice that his second son, 
Tossun Pasha, was to be created general in chief of the expedition 
against * the Anti-Mohammedans,” and therefore all the military 
chiefs, including the Beys, of course, were requested to attend the 
function at the citadel, on Friday morning, the Oth Safar, 1226 of 
El Hejira (22d Feb. 1811, A. D.) and to form the procession of his 
son tu the camp in Berket El badge. 

Every preparation of splendour and luxury was, naturally, exerted 
by every chief as much as possible, for the honour of the Pasha and 
his son, particularly being on a religious enterprise. 

The intended, but horrid and mournful Friday, came, when 
Shaheen Bey Elfy collected all the Beys under his order (except 
Ahmed Bey, who wasthen on some business at Dashvor) at his 
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palace; the whole of them were most elegant Circassians and 
Georgians, accompanied by their favourite Mamluks, dressed in the 
richest uniforms, armed with the most splendid arms, and mounted 
on the finest horses! They left their homes, wives, and children, 
about nine o'clock im the morning, and proceeded on a grand pro- 
cession through the city tothe citadel, so innocently as so many 
lambs tv the butchery ! 

After they were gone, I mounted my ass, and went to the citadel 
to see the function. On my arrival at the west gate, called Bab 
Fl Azab, it was impossible for me to find my way through the crowd 
of the troops; [ then went to the north one, called the Janissaries 
gate, where I left the ass with the servant, and, not without great 
difficulty, I reached che inner courtyard of the castle. I proceeded 
through the crowd to the great divan, where [ saw the minor Beys 
with the kakhia Bey only ; and I was told, Shaheen Bey was with 
the Pasha at his apartments on the west side of the divan. 

My curiosity induced me to go to the anti-drawing room of the 
Pasha’s apartments, where | saw that the door of the drawing room 
with the shutters of the windows at the sides were shut up. I con- 
trived to make my way through the multitude of a mixture of rude 
troops, (who were rather surprised to see me, the only Christian there), 
till | succeeded in getting a position by the side of onc of the windows 
but not without being insulted several times. However I ventured 
to pecp through the shutters, where I'saw Mohammed Aly, Shaheen. 
Bey Elfy, Hassan Pasha, Taher Pasha, and Ahmed Bey Arnaoott, or 
the Albanies, conversing together, and smoking their pipes. A half 
of an hour after, the kakhia Bey was called in, and ordered to bring 
the pellice intended for the investment of Mohammed Aly’s son, to 
be inspected by Shaheen Bey and the others. The  pellice was 
brought, and highly admired by every one of them, 1 heard. the 
kakhia Bey saying, that its value was 25.000 piastres, about 10007. 
Mohammed Aly inquired whether Tossua Pasha, his son, and every 
necessary for the procession, were ready, and asked the kakhia Bey 
if all the military chiefs had come, © He then desired Shaheen Bey 
to superintend, together with the kakhia Bey, the arrangements of 
the procession, and to prepare all the Beys, of whom he was the 
head, to precede immediately before his son and court ! 

Shaheen Bey, of course, on the Pasha’s request, left the room, and 
went with the oakhia Bey to the great divan, where all the other 
Beys and chiefs were ; and he began to direct them how to proceed 
in the procession with their respective suites. Meanwhile the 
kakhia Bey was recailed into the drawing room again, where, after 
his arrival, the door and shutters were re-shut up, and strict orders 
given that nobody should approach the windows. 

Mohammed Aly, Hassan Pasha, Taher Pasha, Ahmed Bey 
Arnaoott, and the kakhia Bey, remained in a deep conversation 
above an hour, when the inhumanand bloody plot was arranged : 
till this moment, none of them was aware of Mohammed Aly’s 
atrocious design! Even the kakhia Bey himself, who is his prime 
minister, knew nothing of it ! 
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After the sanguinary consultation was over, the kakhia Ley 
returned to the great divan, where Tossua Pasha was playing and 
laughing with Shaheen Bay and the others. He (the kakhia) desired 
him to.walk to his father’s apartments, together with the great chiefs 
there. On his arrival in the drawing room, the pellice was put over 
his. shoulders, and he went and kissed his fathers hand. Terrible 
exclamations now of prayers for the Sultan and the Pasha, with cheers 
of hope for the victory, were heard all over: the castle, which was 
completely crowded with soldiery. The Beys, as well as the other 
chicts, paid their congratulations to the Pasha, and his proclaimed 
son, and went to form the procession. ‘The cavalcade began at first 
with the Janissaries, who proceeded on foot from the court of the 
castle. Mohammed Aly now came out of bis apartment,accompanied 
by Hassan Pasha Arnaoott, only, and went to a small room on the 
stair case of the divan, looking over the court of the castle. He 
appeared to me very much agitated, and in a state of the utmost 
ungasiness—his eyes and face looked fiercely, and full of blood—bhe 
was dressed in a blue garment, pink robe, and pink turban :—he is 
a well shaped man, about five feet six inches high, of light sharp 
eyes, and reddish beard. 

When the court became less crowded, and the cavalcade was, yct 
going out of the principal entrance, I went through the ruins at the 
west side of the citadel, by the remains of the ancient building called 
Joseph's hall, which is a short cut, and I came justin contact at the 
top, ai. the descent (the walls of which were immensely crowded with 
troops,) where isa wooden railed gate made by the French, with the 
end of the Bey’s cavalry ; I stopped to see Tossun Pasha passing, 
intending then to go out of the east gete, where I had left my servant 
with the ass, and to proceed to see the whole procession through the 
city. But while standing there, among the soldiery, and when the 
last, except afew, of the Beys’ horsemen had passed, I saw, to my 
utmost horror, (nay, not myseif only, but cyery one of the crowd, 
even Tossuu Pasha himself, saw) the gate closed, and Ahmed Bey 
Arnaoott, running about the walls and screaming to the troops 
“ tire!” who, being not aware of the plot, and seeing that if they had 
extended their arms with the pistols, they must touch, with the 
muzzles, either a head or a part of a human body, were rather at a 
Joss where to fire, and did not fire immediately! Whereupon Ahmed 
Bey himself took out his pistol and fired itat one of the Beys; by 
doing which, a horrible and unfailing fire was, of course, opened 
upon them from every direction. The spectacle of the poor innocent 
victims falling off their horses from one side and from the other, was 
awful to every human sense. ‘The languid screaming of them was 
most shocking to the feelings ; and the terrar altogether was beyond 
imagination! The fewof them. whoby chance were not culled or 
wounded by the first fire, alighted from their horses, but being so 
dreadfully confined within that narrow passage, could not assist 
themselves at all; and when the railed gate was opencd, after the first 
fiting, they ran (as I did mysef) into. the castle, seeking for, mency. 
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But with the utmost degree of atrocity,they were pursued by the 
soldiery, and picked up one by one! 

Shaheen Bey was found among them, slightly wounded in his 
head and arm: he requested the soldiers who took him, to carry him’ 
to the presence of Mohammed Aly, who on hearing that Shaheen 
Bey Elfy was still alive, was so brutish and barbarous as to order, 
without any hesitation, his head to be immediately brought to him ! 
and allthe other Beys who were taken prisoners to be also beheaded, 
Poor Shaheen Bey was carried to the door of the mosque, east of the 
ruins of Joseph’s Hall, and there ended his existence. His head was 
brought to Mohammed Aly, then most cruelly sent to his unhappy 
wife! Afterwards it was skinned, the skin was filled up with straw, 
and sent to Constantinople. 

The prisoners, or the other Beys, were taken to the stable under 
the great divan, and from the back gate were carried, like lambs, 
one after the other, to the ruins by the south wall of the castle, where, 
to the horror of every feeling of sensibility, they were most inku- 
manly beheaded ! 

Dromedaryers were now dispatched with orders from Mohammed. 
Aly to the governors of every province, to seize all the Mamluks who 
might be found, or had been sent by Shaheen Bey on business, in 
the villages, and to send them in chains to Cairo. 

About 200 of these unfortunates were collected trom the country, 
and sent to Old Cairo, where they likewise were most barbarously 
beheaded. The whole number of tag poor innocent victims of this 
most atrocious and horrible massacre, (of which no hunian sense 
could form an idea,) was between 6 and 700! 

Thus the Mamluks were extirpated from Egypt, and the house of 
Elty extinguished, except Emeen Bay,"and Ahmed Bey, who by 
receiving a letter from his wife at Cairo, succeeded in effecting bis 
escape to Nubia. 





STORY OF HIPPARCIIIA. 
From the German of Wieland. 


T= young and beautiful Hipparchia, daughter of one of the 
most considerable and richest citizens of Athens, smitten with 
the charms of wisdom, prefers the lessons of a course of philosophy 
to all the amusements and enjoyments of her age and rank, and at. 
tends the lectures of the Cynic Crates, with whose ductriuve she is sy 
charmed that she falls in love with the teacher. But (what to modern 
apprehension will appear still more extraordinary) as in Greece, ty 
attend the lectures of a philosopher, to adopt his doctrines, and 
become his disciple, did not incan barely ¢o listen to fine phrases, ang 


* One of the slaves who had been with Elfy Bey in Englayd 
Von. 59. 46 
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pass some agreeable moments in hearing noble sentiments inculeated ; 
but putting them in practice, and conforming one’s conduct and life 
to the’ practical system of morals, of which the master himself was 
bound to give the example. Hipparchis, in attaching herself to the 
philosophy and the person of Crates, was necessarily led to adopt, in 
all their consequences, the austerity of the opinions of the philoso- 
pher, the roughness of his manners, the severity of his doctrines. Here 
too history assists the novel, by informing us of two circumstances 
respecting this philosophical passion, which increase in our eyes its 
merit and its singularity ; the one, that the fair Hipparchia, brought 
up in the luxury and opulence of her tank, laid aside the diaphanous 
lawn of Tarentum, for the coarse cloth of the school of Diogenes ; 
the other, that though promised to one of the handsomest and noblest 
young men of Athens, she refused every thing, fortune, public con- 
sideration, the pleasures of life, to obtain the hand of a dirty and 
disgusting Cynic, who was even deformed, for Crates was hump- 
backed. 

This story, itis evident, gives ample opportunity to develop sen- 
timents of an uncommon kind ; and this subject, which would be 
unsuitable for the stage, because the eye would be offended by it, af- 
forded the writer an ingenious argument, to extol, at the expense of 
personal beauty, that moral beauty, which, as Wicland says, inspires 
by its very nature, a love which is the more violent, as it is capable 
of weakening the impression of ugliness and deformity. The plot 
or action employed by Wieland todevelop this truth is extremely 
simple. 

lipparehia, and her companion Melanippe, had agreed to disguise 
themselvesin male attire, to attend the lessons of Crates, and to ex- 
change their naiues for those of Hipparchides and Mclampus : now 
it ‘happened that under this disguise, the new disciple had singularly 
attracttd the attention of the philosopher. Unknown to each other, 
as) mpathetic attachment had been formed between them, and when 
the master learned by a letter from the disciple the secret of her dis- 
euise, and that Hipparchides was the fair Hipparchia, a certain joy, 
blended with an extraordinary presentiment, soon revealed to him a 
-ceretof a different kind, the mystery of which be had hitherto been 
unable to explain. Itis on this confidence: that the whole corres- 
pondence of the novel is fuunded : the sentimenis excited in cach of 
the two lovers by the struggle in their hearts between love and vir- 
jue, constitute the imierestof the action, in which.the greatest heart 
was lo triumph over the singularity of the situation of each .charac- 
ter. “ Could you ever have believed it possible,” writes Crates to 
Diogenes, “ that thy friend Crates, with his forehead acubit broad, 
his {aun’s nose, and the litle bundle wlich he has upon Lis’ back, 
his cloak and staff,in the manner of Diogenes, and Jus. net incowe 
of three oboli per day, would be foylish enough to fall in love. with 
the richest and most beautiful girlin Athens, and happy enough to 
be loved by her?” 


Meantime Hipparchia bad consulted Crates on the conduct she 
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ought to pursue towards her father, who wished to marry her to the 
handsome and rich Leotychus. “ Am I bound,” she says, “ by love 
for my futher, to sacrifice the happiness of my life to his wishes? 
Have I then noduties towards myself!” The.answer of Crates to this 
letter inculcates-the purest morality. ‘* What is virtue,” he says, “ if 
it is discouraged by a sacrifice which duty prescribes ? But have not 
I duties also to myself? asks ill disguised self interest. No, Hip- 
parchia ! we have duties only towards others. Man has duties to 
mankind in general,to all nature ; for all nature has claims upon him, 
which are lost as soon as he ceases to fulfil the duties which flow 
from them. As for what are called the propensities of nature, 
we may depend upon the force of instinct; we are but too 
certain that they will have theirefiect ; and it is deceiving ourselves 
to pretend to elevate them to the rank of duties. Whenever that happens 
we may be assured that we cherish some secret desire to clude real 
durics from interested motives.” 

Wieland has shewn great art in confining to a narrow space the 
developments necessary to the interest which the -situation of his 
characters should excite. ‘This just measure constitutes the charm 
of his little work ; the plot is not intricate enough to acquire a 
laborious solution ; all the incidents are contrived to bring it about 
without difficulty. ‘The pointis, to make the father of Hipparchia 
consent toan union which at first disgusts him: his . prejudices 
against Crates are to be overcome.This is chiedy effected by Metrocles, 
a brother of Hipparchia, who had been formerly reformed by the 
lessons of the philosopher whose disciple he was, and who returns 
to Athens from his travels. Being informed by Diogenes of the attach 
ment of Crates to his sister heexerts himself to bring about their 
union. Ile succeeds chiefly by means ofan interview which is con- 
trived between the father and the philosopher, who, without knowing 
each other, meet, converse together,and please each other ; ali is dis- 
covered the father learns the generous conduct of the philosopher, in 
advising his mistress to renounce him and submitto her father’s will. 
lic is vanquished by the union of whatever can triumph over the pic- 
judices of a sensible man. 


Mr. Morier’s Description of the Fort and Palace of 
Erivan. 

. fort has the reputation of being the strongest in Persia, and 

the failure of the Russians some ycars ago to take it by storm, 
has increased its fame an hundicd fold ; so much so, that the Serdar 
(commandant) talking about it, said very gravely, “ If three or four 
ot the Kings of Fireng (Europe) were to unite to take this castle, 
they might just take the trouble of going back again, for their labour 
would be in vain.” It stands on one side of an immense precipice of 
almost perpendicular rock, at the bottom of which flows the river 
Zengui, and on the other side it is surrounded by a dry ditch, over 
which are temporary bridges. It has a double range of mud walls, 
and round towers, which could not stand three hous’ good bat: 
462 
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tering. Theinteyior of the fort is in great measure composed of 
tuined houses. An exceedingly good mosqtte, built by the Turks, 
of brick and stone,.and crowned with cupolas covered with lead, 
stands conspicuous in the centre. Tt is now only used by way ofa 
storehouse. Not far from it isa plate where the Serdar casts and 
bores guns and makes shot. His palace is also within the fort, 
and has all the appearance of having once been a_ fine and 
substantial building. “Its chief apartment epens upon the precipice 
of ghe river, and commands a very beaatiful view, with the Zengui 
running close under tt. Itis from the window of this apartment 
that the Serdar amuses himself by trying his skill wit a gun, and 
shooting with ball the asses of the peasants who happen to be going 
along the road on the other side of the river. 

The palace occupies nearly one half of the side of the castle 
towards the river, and the women's apartments, the windows of which 
are tercened with jattice work, look immediately upon the precipice. 
During the war with Russia, an occurrence took place, which would 
form a very goud foundation for a romance. In one of the predatory 
excursions into Georgia, the Serdar made prisoner and placed in his 
harem, a youns Georgian maid, who had been betrothed, and was 
on the point of marriage to a tine youth; the youth followed his 
inistress to Erivan, and baving made known his arrival to ber, they 
managed to escape for ashort distance, but their steps were traced, 
and they were brought back. The lover was ordered to leave Erivan, 
und as he was going over the bridge of the Zengui, which flows at 
the bottom of the precipice, his mistress spied him, and threw herself 
down from the immense height, determining citherto join tim, or to 
die in the attempt. Her fall was broken by the intervention of two 

~ willows, and she was taken up much bruised, but not very dan- 
gerously hurt. It must be told to the honour of the Serdar, that he 
did vot carry his tyranny further, bet restored the couple to each 
other, gave them their liberty, and pretection toreturn to their homes. 

‘This Serdar is, however, a great mohopttiFtry besides taking one 
third of their produce from his Armenian peasantry those who in- 
terfere with his trade are sure to suffer most severely ; yet his rapa- 
city is not always successtul, as a story related to us on the spot 
may prove. During the cessation of arms with the Russians, he 
prohibited by the orders of bis court, but much against his own will, 
all the chappows, or predatory excursions, to which his troops were 
accustomed. But having heard ot a large caravan richly laden, that 
was travelling from ‘Tetlis, he called some of his soldiers about him, 
and said, *f You know that weare strictly ordered to abstain from 
chappew on the Russian terriory,and a caravan is pow on its road 
from Letls:” the hint was sufficient, and they immediately departed 
to see what might be done. A few q@ays alier, the Serdar’s travelling 
morchant arrivelin the greatest distress, saying, that as he was 
proceeding with the caravan from ‘Seflis with great quantities 
of rich goods for the S erdag’s seryice, he had been plundered of every 
thing by aband of ruffians who bad assailed the caravan, The 
Serdar bad infact robbed himself. His owu goods under the care 
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of the merchant had become the prey of his soldiers, and with every 
inclination to punish them he was obliged for his own credit to over- 


louk the offence. 
— 


RUSSIAN TOWNS OF ZYTOMIRS AND KIEW. 


+ ere first mentioned place ts lively on market days, but at other 
times quiet; and with scarcely any body but Jews seen in the 
streets. ‘The dress in which the women visit the churches appeared 
new and singular. They wore beots made of red or yellow morocco, 
long pelisses, of a blue or greea colour, ornamented with many silk 
cords, and a handkerchief tied round the head. The dress of the un- 
married Jewesses is extremely handsome: they wear their long 
biack hair plaited inseveral braids; round their neck are several 
rows of real pearls ; their corset is silk, of a light colour, ornamented 
with stripes of velvet, and with long wide sleeves of cambric muslin. 
But on account of a hateful infectious disorder, from which even the 
richer part of the nation are not free, one could wish sometimes not 
to look at their hands. The common Russians assured us that it 
was a particular punishment of heaven, by which it has marked this 
unbelieving nation, and, by way of proof, appealed tu the fact of 
their being free from it ; but, in my opinion, this is owing to the 
frequent use of the baths among the Russians. 

Our stay at Zytomirs was longer than we anticipated, the Russian 
War office having appointed the town of Ovrutz for the depot of our 
horses. It is situated to the north of Zytomirs, between woods and 
marshes. Numerous insects torment the cattle of the inhabitants, 
which led us to apprehend diseases among our horses ; and we sent 
Lieutenant Schauroth to St. Petersburg, to the Prussian Ambassador, 
to get another depot assigned us. The journey from Zytomirs might 
be made in seven days, and we expected him back in three weeks ; 
but his mission lasted eight weeks. 

' General Aurock, who commanded a division of cavalry, which: 
was partly at aconsiderable distance about Zytomirs, recollected, 
when I waited upon him, on seeing my uniform, that the first regi- 
ment of huzzars had fought with him at futerbock ; and I was re- 
ceived by him and several Russian officers, who remembered the 
campaigns they had made with us in France, with much kindness. 

The inhabitants of Zytomirs were at length tired of the buithen of 
quartering us, particularly when the other detachments arrived. We 
were therefore sent to the littl town of Leszin, about iwo German 
miles off, which was only inhabited by Jews and peasants, Provisions 
were here extremely cheap, except bread and butter, which were 
scarce and dear, 

On the 18th of April I arrived at Kiew. The situation of the 
town on the Dnieper, over which there is a bridge of boats, its great 
extent, the foitifications (which, theugh Kiew 1s no principal for- 
tress, are kept in good order), the many Greek churches, with the: 
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little towers painted green and their domes either all silvered or 
gilded, make, when seen at a distance, a pleasing impression. But 
the appearance of the Greck churches, however pleasing at first, tire 
you very soon, as they are all built in the same way. I visited many 
of them during my stay in Russia, and found them rather poor, and 
merely built of wood ; but even in the poorest of them I always ob- 
served a most remarkable cleanliness, and, without exception, much 
devotion during divine service. I was not so well pleased with the 
pictures, of which the greater number are nothing but masses af gay 
colours ; and I confess that J found the reproach | unjust which is be- 
stowed upon the Protestant faith, that the arts have declined because 
they no longer serve religion,—for if religion should inspire artists 
and produce master pieces, this would certainly be the case in Rus- 
sia, where pictures in cliurches are general : yet it was only in thase 
at Kiew,. which are for the most part very rich, that I found a few 
which were not the works of indifferent artists. 

The town consists of three princ.pal parts, and its great extent 
renders the Droschkis very useful. 

The quarter called Podol is not built ncarly so well as that which 
is properly the city, which contains some respectable and large 
houses. Among the inhabitants | met some Germans. The shops 
are all situated in the Podol, and occupy a whole street, and also 
a separate square building. During my short stay Idid not become 
sufficiently acquainted with the city.But | had heard so much in.Rus. 
sia of the Convent of Petscherski and its subterranean caves (or cata- 
combs) that I wished to visit them; and two Russian officers. had 
the politeness to acquaint me with the time when they are opened, 
and to accompany me thither. The word Petschera signi‘ics in the 
Russian language a cavern, and I learned that amoug many other 
similar caverns in Russia, these at Kiew were particulaily remarkable. 
That they extended under the Dnie ‘per, nay,even to Smole nsko, and 
were made after the Apostle Andrew had preached Christianity in 
Russia, by missionaries who succeeded him, is a mere popular tradi- 
tion, which is evide nuly impossible, though the great extent of this 
labyrinth of caves is not quite known even to the monks of the 

convent. I was told that the missionaries Hilarion, Antonious, and 
Phieodosius, excavated them in the 9th and 10th centuries. 





Further Extracts from Archdeacon Cove's Memoirs of 
John Duke of Marlborough. 


Continued from Page 415. 


Q* the 28th of December, 1710, the Duke of Marlborough re- 
turned to London, where he was met at the skirts of the town by 
ihe populacecrying, “ God bless the Dukeof Marlborough! No wooden 
shoes! No Popery!” At court his reception was not so gracious 
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The Queen told him harshly not to suffer any vote of thanks to be 
moved to him in Parliament, because her ministers (for whose con- 
duct towards him she would answer) would certainly oppose it. 
Political indignities without number were heaped upon him, and the 
worst stroke of all, the disgrace of the Duchess, was soon deal: out. 
The Duke most anxiously endeavoured to avert this blow ; and the de- 
tail of his audience, now published from private papers, is at once 
curious and deeply interesting. Having presented a repentant letter 
from his lady, promising in future never to mention the only two 
subjects which gave the Queen offence, her Majesty observed, “ [ 
cannot change my resolution.” 

“ Marlborough then addressed her in the most moving terms, and 
besought her not to renounce the Duchess till she had no more need 
of his services, which he hoped would be the case in less thana year by 
the terminationof the war,when both may retire together.He dwelt onall 
the topics likely to recover her affection toward her former favourite,and 
her gratitude towards bimself.He expatiated on the sotrow and regret of 
his wife for any mistakes she had ever committed, and her willingness 
to avoid every act or discourse which might render her Majesty 
uneasy for the future. He concluded with observing, “ For your 
own sake as well as for our’s, your Majesty ought not to adopt a 
harsher proceeding than any prince ever used towards persons of less 
faithful and long continued services, who had been guilty of greater 
faults, when pardon was requested, and a firm promis¢ of ameénid- 
ment made, Still more would it reflect on your generosity to deny 
so trifling an indulgence to one who has been honoured by your 
ftiendship, and who has given no substantial cause for so harsi: a 
proceeding.” The Queen having rejoined, that het honour was in- 
terested in the removal of the duchess, he respectfully observed, 
“* What this expression means I never could learn, any more than 
what faultsshe bas committed.” The Queen, however, far from 
listening to his representations, peremptofily insisted that the gold 
key should be delivered to her in three days. On this, the Duke 
threw himself on his knees, and with the most moving eloquence, ear- 
nestly entreated for an interval of ten days, to concert some means of 
rendering the blow less mortifying and disgraceful. But he obtdined 
no other answer than a positive repetition of the demand, Winiting 
the term to a shorter space of two days.” 

We cannot but lament to sce this great general so unsuccessful in 
his suit; but yet when we reflect on the insufferable tyranny to 
which the sovereign was exposed from the imperious Duchess, we 
can hardly blame her resolution to free herself from it, espécially 
since subsequent events proved how little relizhee could have been 
placed on the assurances of future respect. 

The Duchess insisted on resigning it the very night of this interview : 
and the Duke, unfortunately for himself, consented to sacrifice his 
private feelings, and retain his command of the army. The petulant 
Duchess disgraced herself more in reuring than by being turned out, 
for on leaving her apartments in the palace, she “ ordered the locks 
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placed on the doors at her expence to be taken off, and the marble 
chimney pieces to be removed,” besides putting 2,0001. per annum 
out of the privy purse into her accounts, which sum the Queen had 
presented her when most intimate, but which had never been drawn. 
Swift and Prior were at this ume distinguished by their writings 
against Marlborough in the Examiner ; and while fighting a disa- 
greeable campaign abroad, his popularity sutiered a very marked de- 
cline athome, The power of the press was felt by the most vic- 
torious general that England ever saw till our time, whena Welling- 
ton arose, and the account of the behaviour of the minister and 
opposition of that day, with regard to this tremendous lever, seems 
so applicable to the present, that we cannot help quoting it:— 

* Confident of their integrity, not sufficiently imbued with a taste 
for literature, not duly estimating the influence which the press had 
recently acquired over the public mind, both Marlborough and 
Godolphin had paid too little attention to that crowd of writers, who 
began to give a new impulse to the national sentiment. Marlborough 
had, indeed, extended his patronage to Prior and Addison ; but Go- 
dolphin, cold, reserved, and silent by nature, and economical in the 
disposal of public money, had treated the influence of the press with 
contempt, and particularly repulsed both Swift and Prior, the first 
a giant in political controversy ; and the second uniting with a know- 
ledge of public business, the acquisitions of a scholar, and the genius 
ofa poct. Onthe contrary, Harley and St. John being eminent 
scholars themselves, had, from taste as well as discernment, learned 
tw estimate the force of this great engine of policy. Hence, by aflat 
bility and munificeace, they soon found means to interest the ablest 
writers in their cause, and in particular, gained by their confidence 
and triendship, Swift and Prior, who were deeply offended by the ill- 
judged economy, and repulsive demeanour of Godolphin. 





NEGRO REPLY. 


A Gentleman sent his black servant to purchase a fresh fish. He 
went toa stall, and taking up a fish began tu smell to it. The 
fishmonger observing him, and fearing the bystanders mught catch 
the scent, exclaimed, “ Hallo! you black rascal, what do you 
smell my fish for 7” The Negro replied, ** Me no smell your fish, 
Massa.”—** What are you doing then, Sirrah?”) “ why me talk to 
him,Massa.”"—* And what do you say to the fish, eh?’ —* Why me 
ask what news atsea, dat’s all, Massah."—* And what does he say 
to you Pa ile says be don’t know ; he no been dare dese tree weeks.” 





SUPERIORITY TO REVENGF. 


ps used to say, that when he received an injury he 
seated himself so high above it that it could not reach him. 
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MASQUERADE. ANECDOTE. 


HE Editor of the Dublin Weckly Gazette, commending the pro- 
digious trencher prowess of a gentleman who personated a 
hungry sailor at the Lord Lieutenant’s late fancy ball, repeats the 
following pleasant story :—‘‘ He reminded us,” says the editor, 
“ of an original and comical scene at the Masked Ball given on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin to the Archduchess of 
Austria,which afforded much diversion to Louis XV. A large beaufet, 
splendidly furnished, afforded retreshments in profusion to the com- 
pany at the ball. A mask ina yellow domino came there frequently 
and made unconscionable havoc among the cooling liquors, the 
exquisite wines, and all the solid provisions. No sooner did this 
mask disappear, than he came back more hungry than ever. He 
-was observed by some masks, who showed him to others. The yellow 
Domino at length became the object of universal curiosity. His 
Majesty wished to see him, and anxious to know who he was, had 
him followed—it was found that this was a Domino belonging in 
common to the Hundred Royal Swiss Guards, who, putting it on 
alternately, succeeded each other at this post, which, we need scarcely 
add, was not the worst in the room, until they had nearly all shared 
in the repast. It is well known to those acquainted with the history 
of the Fifteenth Louis, that one of the then Swiss Guards was equal 
to three or four men in corpulence, and that he devoured as much as 
ten ordinary persons; sothatit was just as if a thousand mouths 
had been fed at the beaufct.” 





QUESTION.—BY J. JERWOOD, OF POUGHILL. 


F a man standing on the top of a perpendicular wall can draw a 
weight of 260lbs, up a smooth plank, 25 feet long, whose ends 
rest the one on the top of the wall, and the other on a plane 14 fect 
from its bottom, what weight, by exerting the same force, will he 
able to draw up the side of the wall? 


MARRIAGE, 


_— custom of weariag wedging rings originated with theRomans, 
who uniformly placed it on the fourth finger of the lett hand of 
the bride, at their nuptial ceremonies, because they believed that a 
nerve reached tom thence to the heart, 
Vo. 58. 4C 
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Answer, by J. Hartnoll, Plymouth, to G. England's Charade, inserted Angust 10. 


- I judge right in what I say, 
The town you meant is fam’d BOMBAY. 





Answer, by One of Castle Cary, to the ferst Rebus inserted March 8. 


ANDIES, avaunt! no more infest this page, 
Ye strait laced fribbles of this foppish age. 


Similar answers have been received from Ann, J. Tucker of Cornworthy, 
T. U. of Crewkerne, T. Dowding of West Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, 
J. W. Angear of Plymouth Dock, and Jobn Barry and F. Burrivgtoa of 
Crediton. 


Sees 
CHARADE.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


or what arithmeticians do, 
My first will then appear in view ; 
W hen winter holds ler dreary reign, 
My second you may then obtain: 
Cement the parts, and you will see 
A useful tool in carpentry. 


ee 
CHARADE.—BY PERIWINKLE. 


M* first you use to guide your speed, 
When to ride you feel inclined ; 
My second is a nimble beast, 

Which oft in parks we fiad. 
My whole’s a species of my second, 

And ino a northern country found ; 
There used to draw a kind of car 

With swiftness o’er the icy ground. 


————— 
ENIGMA.—BY J. BARRY, OF CREDITON. 


Fav’rite of both young and old 
Doth now your aid solicit, 
And from the tale beneath that’s told 
My name pray make explicit. 
Sometimes I'm drest in vivid green, 
Or pleasing purple dye; 
Or else in lovely white I’m seen : 
Who can these facts deny? 
My countenance I own is droll, 
My body, Oh! how slender ; 
A perfect heast, without a soul, 
X bulky head, yet tender. 
Foster’d in days of thoughtless youth, 
Beneath my master’s hand, 
Yet when full grown, alas! sad truth, 
My head’s his stern demand. 
































POETRY. 


> ee 
PATHETIC GREENLAND TALE. 


BY MR. MONTGOMERY. 


ly the cold sunshine of you narrow dell, 
Affection lingers; there two lovers dwell, 
Greenlzad’s whole famiiy ; nor long forlorn, 
There comes a visitant; a babe is born. 

O’er his meek helplessness the parent smiled ; 
’Twas Hope—for Hope is every mother’s child: 
Then seemed they, in that world of solitude, 
The Eve and Adam of a race renewed. 

Brief happiness! too perilous to last ; 

The moon hath waxed and waned, and all is past. 
Behold the end:—one morn, athwart the wall, 
They marked the shadow of a rein deer fall, 
Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the snow ; 
The father tracked him, and with fatal bow 
Smote down the victim; but before his eyes, 

A rapid she bear ponneed upon the prize ; 

A shaft ito the spoiler’s flank he sent; 

She turned in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 
‘The hunter, but bis dagger’s plunging steel, 

With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 
Unvanquished, both to closer combat flew, 
Assailants each, till each the other slew ; 
Mingling their bloods, from mutual wounds, they lay 
Stretched on the carcase of their antlered prey. 


Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest, 
No burthen but her infant on her breast: 
With him she slumbers, or with him she plays, 
And tells him all her dreams of fatare days, 
Asks him a thousand questions, feigus replies, 
And reads whate’er she wishes in his eyes. 
Red evening comes; no husband’s shadow falls, 
Where fell the rein deer’s, o'er the latticed walls : 
"Tis night; no footstep sonnds towards her door— 
The day returns, but he returns no more, 
In frenzy forth she sallies, and with cries, 
To which no voice except her owa replies. 
In frightful echoes, starting all around, 
Where human voice again shall never sound, 
She seeks him, finds him not; some angel guide 
In mercy turns her from the corpse aside. 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near, 
Who waits to waft her toa happier sphere, 
But leads ber first, at evening, to their cot, 
Where lies the little one, all day forgot. 
Imparad‘sed in sleep she finds him there, 
Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s prayer, 
Three days she languishes, nor can sbe shed 
Que tear, between the living and the dead— 
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When her Jost spouse comes o’er the widow’s thought, 
The pangs of memory are to madness wrought ; 
But when her suckling’s eager lips are felt, 

Her heart would fain—but, Oh! it cannot—melt; 
At length it breaks, white on her lap he lies, 

With baby wonder gazing in her eyes. 

Poor orphan! mine is not a hand to trace 

Thy little story, last of all thy race! 

Not long thy sufferings; cold and colder grown, 
The arms that clasp thee chill thy limbs to stone. 
*Tis done: from Greenland’s coast the latest sigh 
Bore infant innocence beyond the sky. 


— 
SUNDAY. 


BY W. C. HARVIE- 


OW six laborious days are gone 
The Sabbath bells are tolling, 
With many a spirit thrilling toue, 
To prayers and praises knolling. 
With gladdened eyes the village see 
The welcome season dawning, 
Put on their Sunday clothes with glee, 
And hail the sacred morning. 
Each blooming lass is proud to wear 
Her newest gown and bonnet, 
While dames of three score whisper near, 
And moralize upon it. 
Jocund of heart they seem, in sooth ; 
Stout Will now ‘squires his Nannie, 
Bald seventy takes the arm of youth, 
The prattler leads his grannie. 
Ob! ’tis, methinks, a pleasant sight, 
When neighbours thus are meeting, 
When every countenance is bright, 
And smiles with smiles are greeting. 
Thrice welcome is the day of rest, 
‘lo them a cheerful season; 
Devotion fills each glowing breast, 
But ‘tis the feast of reason. 
And as they leave the house of prayer, 
The solemn service ended, 
aa | to their humble homes repair, 
ith hearts aod morals mended. 
And when at home, each breast dilates 
With joys that have no measure, 
And each bis eveniug consecrates 
To calm domestic pleasures. 





EPIGRAM. 


Scarce can blame thee, foolish fly, 
Vent’rag too near Elmiva’s eye, © 
For, giddy fly, thou still delightest 
‘To wantou where the beams are brightest; 
Aud many a gaudy insect rouad 
Doth court the death that thou bast found. 















